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An analysis of the findings of three studies that 
we ^ the bases of doctoral dissertations completed under the 
dir<i,tion of the author are presented. The basic source of data vas 
questionnaire sent to all school superintendents in Mississippi and 
to a sample of superintendents in Arkansas. Some of the findings 
included in the synthesis are: (1) research on the diffusion of 
innovations has progressed in recent years and is moving at an 
accelerated rate; (2) the largest number of innovation adoptions 
reported came in the last year, indicating an acceleration in the 
rate of adoption throughout the period of the study; (3) 
instructional innovations took place in language arts more than any 
other subject area, followed by mathematics, science, and social 
studies; (4) academic programs for the average and below-average 
ability students received more attention than did those for the 
over-average; and (5) in general, the data from other States show 
that both Hississippi and Arkansas are starting late but following 
the same general adoption patterns that have been set in other 
States. (Author/MLF) 
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Previou s State- wide Studies 

Brickell conducted a study of schools In New York state In 
1961. Ke Id entified and evaluated specific chanf^es, encouraged 
oreater use of innovations, and discussed ways in which greater 
diffusion could take place. He concluded that the ::hange8 were all 
within the context of the traditional organization of the schools. 
Brickell recommended the establishment cf three independent groups 
to deal with innovations In desi^,r, evaluation, and development 
separately . 

Bruno conducted a study of Vashinpton schools in igSZ"" and 
Stufflebean surveyed schools ir. Ohio in 1966 .^ These studies both 
focused only upon the ident ii ication of instructional changes. The 
major purooses of the studies were to identify new practices, con- 
::ribute to the sharing of ideas, and lend support and encouragement 
to districts v;hlch were tryinp innovations, 

Stameshkln reported on a national survey sponsored by the 
North Central Association and the Kettering Foundation's Institute 



"'■Keury Brickell, Orqi anizing New York State for Educational 
Change (Albany! State Education Department, 1961). 
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Louis Bruno, Imp r o vemen t of Inst ruc tion in W ;i s h 1 n g t o n Sclioo 1 s 
(nivmnia: Office of the S up e r i n t endcn f Public Instruction, iJoY). 

3 

Canicl L. Ftufflebeam, Ohio Ed uca tion Inncvjtl9ns ^J^rjvcv 
(Columbus; The Ohio Stale University, iVwc). 
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for the Development of Educational Activity.^ The aurvey luvantorled 
twenty-seven selected Innovations by questionnaire , asking the 
administrators of 10,266 regionally accredited schools to evaluate 
the status of the selected Innovations in their own schools. The 

analyses made from the responses to the questionnaires are as follows: 

!• The survey indicated that twelve practices can no longer 
be considered innovations. These practices are: PSSC physics, 
CHEM Study, progranmed instruction, language laboratories, data 

processing equipment (used for scheduling and accounting), team 
teachincr, college credit courses in hioh school, teacher aides, work 
study programs, student exchange p::c^',ranis , and cultural enrichment 
programs • 

2. Hiph levels of average adoption of the selected innovations 
were reported by California, Florida, I/lchigan, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. Low levels of average .-adoption were reported by Ark- 
ansast Louisiana, Mississippi, South Dakota, and West Virginia. The 
states having a high average adoption r^?. te per state reported the 
Implementation of seven or more of tlie selected innovations while the 
states having a low average adoption rate per state reported implemen- 
tation of approximately four innovations. The expenditure per pupil 
In all lov; adoption states was less than $3 50 for more than 73 per cent 
of the schools in each state. 



"^Annc Stanenhkin (ed.), "Innovation Study of Nation *s Hlp,h 
Schools Peveals Important Chaaee? in fxCcent Years," Today , MI 
(March, 1967), 1-6. 
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A gtudy of flfty-elffht flchool districts In Orefon vab conducted 
by Kohl in 1969.^ The purposes of the atudy were to: (1) identify, 
relate, and evaluate school suputintendents ' perceptions of the 
characteristics of Innovation to each stage of the adoption process; 
(2) deternine the adoption status of seven educational Innovations 
(tenm teachinp,, flexible scheduling, the use of teacher aides, the 
use of language laboratories, teachlnc with the use of television, 
student firouping for speci.'il purposed, and Independent variables 
(orRani2.it ional pattern of thu school pystem, classification of the 
school, the number of students enrolled in prade tx/elve, the 
perccntai^c of graduati-.c, seniors . *;ciiving post high school education, 
and the per pup'il e rt: end i t u ) . 

The flndiuf . of t. sf were: 

1. Innovation characteristics exist aud have empirical utility. 

2. Tiie adoption procest and its rtagps were supported. 

3. The study indicated that the ci:.f .-ir.izdtlontil pattern had 
little eignificant relationship to thu adoption of any of the inno- 
vations. 

School classlf icailon does not relate significantly to the 

adoption of staff utilization practices 

The schools with A '-64 per cnnt of ytudents receiving post high 
school education had the hi chest percentage of adoption on all 

^Johr. v. Kohl, Adootion, Adoption Stoj>>vs nv.6. Perceptions of the 
Characteristics of Innovations," Ca liforn ia .1 ournal of Educat ion a. 1 
"bsearch, (May, 1V65), 120-122. 
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Innovations except Independent study. 

Although yort made a case for the level of financial support 
as an Indicator of a school system's adaptability to new Ideas, the 
relationship was not supported by this research.^ 

The siza of the graduating class was the only independent variable 
found to be statistically s 1 pn i f ic. nn t : renorally, the larc^or the? 
graduating class the more often the adoption of the innovation* 

A. Perceptions of characteristics of innovations are related to 

the stap.cs in the adoption nrocess. 

Relative advant age--mos t often at adoption stage 
Communi c ab 11 i t y- -mos t often at interest stage 
Conp lexi ty--mos t often at int?rest sta^e 
Dlvlslbillt7--mos t often at interest st^ge 
Co r-'tlbi*''. ty — r»ost oCloH r»doptlon stage 

5. The interest stage appears most critical in Lhe process^ 
follov7t:d by adoption, awareness evaluation, and triaA. 

6. Some characteristics occur at more than one stage, Compati-* 
bility occurred most frequently in the total process, followed by 
relative advantage, divisibility, conplcxity, and conraunicability. 

Mississippi I Study 

Under the direction of the author, >'oreton conducted a study of 
the diffusion of Instructional iri novations in the public schools of 
Mir?5^isr. lopi for the period 1958-lS6b.'^ 



Paul R. ''ort , as quoted in Donald H . Poss (ed . ) , Ad m i n i s J: riU: ij) n 
for Adap L ab i 1 i ty (Nev: York: ^'c t r o p o 1 i t a n School Study Council, 1955). 

Foss Z . "oreton, "The Tj if fusion of CsirL.Tin Instructional Inno- 
vations in the Public School Districts of !'. isiissippi: 195o-lv6tj" 
(unpublirhed Doctor's dissertation, Thu Univtrsity of Mississippi, 



1968) . 
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He analyzed and sumraariztd the research to that date on the diffusion 
of innovations, not only ir ducation but In other fields; identified 
and evaluated recent instructional Innovations; compared Missicnippi 
instructional diffusion rates with those of other states; and tixamined 
the relationship between certain hypothesized factors and the rate 
of diffusion oi innovations in Mississippi schools. This study vill 
be referred to in this paptr as the ''ississippi I study. 

til. 8 sis 8 ij) J) i II S tud^ 

Also undor the direction of the author, Handle conductec a 
parallel study of the diffusion of instructional innovations in the 

Q 

public schools of Mississippi for the period 1967-1973. This study 
will be referred to in this paper as the !'ississippi II study. 

A rkansas Stud y 

Parallel to the Missi?»3ippi I study in its structure, and 
parallel to the Mississippi II study in the tine used, Faily's 
study cf the ''^ffusion of i - ? t r uc t i ona 1 innovation? In the public 
schools of Arkansas vas. also directed by the author.^ T\ e only major 
difference among the studies was that the two Mississippi studies 
used the total population of school districts in that state i.nd the 
Arkansas study was based on a stratified random sample. 



g 

Sale D. Handle, 'The Diffusion of Certain Instructional Innovation 
in the Public Schools of Mississippi: 1966-19 7 3'' (unp ub 1 i s h.^ t' Doctor's 
J isscr tat ion , Th*2 University of M '. s s i s s i p p i , 1974.) 

9 

Ar'.;:i' Fnily, "Tl.o Diffusion of Certain I a s t r u c t i on a 1 Innovations 
in Selected Public Schno] Districts of Arkansas: li>6b-1973" (unpub- 
lished Doctor's dissertation, The University of V i s .5 i s s i p p i , 1974). 
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MethodoloRy for the Studleg 

Methodology for all three studies was nlghly similar. The 
basic source of date for the Mississippi I study was a quest ionnalre » 
adapted from the one used in the studies in Ohio and New York. The 

Mississippi II study and the Arkansas study used the same questionnaire, 
with minor variations. 

The questionnaire uau sent to the superintendent of each school 
district In the state of Mississippi (apprrxlmately 150) and to 
the superintendent of each of the 91 school districts Included in 
the sannle for ArkanSvis. Each superintendent was asked to list the 
innovations that had bean implemented in his school district during 
the period of the study and to give information about each innovation. 
YiO atter.pt was made to define "innovation" except in terms of "being 
new to that school system." 

Each of the three studies Included comparisons to determine 
which, if any, of several hypothesized factors were closely associated 
with adoption of Instructional innovations. Data for these comparisons 
were obtained from the quest ionna** res and from published reports of 
ihc respective state departments of education. 

Synthesis of t he Findings of the Slu j 1 e s 

1. Research on the diffusion of innovations has progressed In 
recent years and is moving at an accelerated rate. This is contrary 

to the flndiro at th^ end of the ^'ississippi I study (1936-1966). 
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However, the procejjes of change are more clearly established in 
the fields of c >riculture, industry, and medicine than in education* 

2. The response of Arkansas and Mississippi school district 
superintendents indicated a willingness to report instructional 
innovations. In the Arkansas study 96.7 per cent of the adminis trc* tors 
in the sample responded with 232 reported adoptions. In the Mississ- 
ippi II study 100 per cent of the administrators responded with fcOl 
reported adoptions. The number of adoptions in the Arkansas study 
ranged from zero to thirteen per school district. In the Mississippi I 
study the range was from zero *o eight per school district. In the 
Mississippi II study the range was from zero to thirty-six per school 
dis trie t . 

3. In the Arkansas study 77 oer Ctint ot the sample school 
districts reported at least one ins t r uc t ionnl innovation, w^th a mean 
of 3.41 for the entire eight-year period of the study- For the total 
sanple, the mean was 2.54 innovations per school district. In the 
Mississippi I study, 94 of l^'k9 school dist^iccs reported at least 

one instructional innovation for the perird of the study (1958-1966). 
The renn number of instructional innovations for all 149 districts 
was 1,72, In the ^Mississippi II study, the mean number of instruc- 
tional innovations identified by the 132 school districts (of 150) 
reporting one or more instructional innovations was '4. 55 for thu entire 
eie, ht-vcar period. The mean number of instructional innovations 
^dootcd in U 1 150 school districts was 4*01 per school district. 
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U. In all threw studies^ the largest number of adoptions re^ 
ported came in the last year, indicatingan acceleration in the rate 
of adoption throughout the period of the study* With the exception 
of one year in ?{i68 issippi , the studies also shoved a continuous 

year-to-year increase in the number of adoptions. In the Mississippi I 
study, the Municipal Separate School Districts were the adoption 
leaders; in the Mississippi II study, the county unit school districts 
were the adoption leaders. In the Arkansas study, the North Central 
school districts were the adoption leaders except for the years of 
19C8 and 197C. 

5. ?'lS8is8ippi school districts are adopting more innovations 
and at a faster rate than is true in Arkansas. When compared with 
data available from other staces, the adoption rate in instructional 
innovations in Arkandas is moving at a slower rate than in the 
states of New York, Washingtor, Ohio, Uest Virginia, and Mississippi. 

6. The diffusion rates for instructional innovations in 
Arkansas and Mississippi were somewhat similar to those in thci states 
of New York, Ohio, and Washington, except for a substantial tine lag. 

7. In Arkansas the adoption of instructional innovations was 
about the same for the elementary grades and the secondary grades; 
however, in both Mississippi studies, there were more adopcions in 
the elementary grades than in the cecondary grades. 

8. The instructional innovation .:iost often reported in the 
Arkansas study was a remedial reading program, followed by kindergarten. 
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In both Mis<^issippi studies the instructional innovation most often 
reported was a general reading program, followed by special education. 
In all three studies, the instructional innovations involved the 
area of language arts more than any other subject area, followed by, 
in o^der, mathematics, science, and social studies. 

9. In all three studies, academic programs for the average and 
below-average ability students received wore attention than did those 
for the over-average ability students. Over two-thirds of the instruc 
tional innovations reported in the three studies indicated a program 
of study for the average ability students. Reading, mathematics, and 
special education were the three programs most often reported that 
were especially designed for the below average student. The programs 
designed for the above- aver age ability students tended to be, in 
Arkansas, science and foreign language, and in I^?i s s is s ipp i , science, 
mathematics, and language arts. 

10. It was found in all three studies that a change occurs in 
the organization and the personnel resulting from the implementation 
of the instructional innovations. In Arkansas, changes in personnel 
exceeded that o^ organization; however, xn the llississippi studies 
the reverse was true. 
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11. In all three studies it was found that none of the hypothe- 
sized factors was closely related to the number of innovations. These 
factors and the correlation between the number of innovations 
reported and the size of the factor are: 



Character ist ic 

Instructional personnel 
per 1000 pupils 



Mississippi I 
r 



337 



Salaries for all in- 
structional personnel .258 

Percent of revenue re- 
ceived from the federal 
t;o vernmen t .120 

Expenditure per pupil in 

average daily attendence .285 

Salary of the district 
superintendent .234 

Percent of revenue re- 
ceived from the local 
government N/A 

Percent averaga daily 
attendance of the en- 
rollment 

^■inimun foundation program 

aid per average dailv 

attendance N/A 

Amount of local receipts 
per average daily 

attendance N/A 



Mississippi II 
r 



.116 

.132 



.008 



.145 



N/a 



.113 



-.035 



N/A 



N/A 



Arkansas 
r 

-.063 

-.064 

N/A 
.241 

N/A 

N/A 
.097 
.237 
-.010 



12. The State Depar'ment of Education was regard d as the 
most Influential agent in the adoption of instructional innovations 
in all the studies. 
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Adoption curves: 

A. The adoption curves for Arkansas are similar to the 
Mississippi adoption curves in language arts and scienc^i, 
except for a time lag of several years. 

B. The adoption curves for Arkansas and Mississippi are 
similar to the New York adoption curve exctpt for a 
substantial tine lag, 

C. The adoption curve in language arts is similar for 
Nev; York, Mississippi, and Arkansas, except for the 
time lags. 

D. The Kississippi II study shows no curve drops for 
language arts and mathematics. However, there are curve 
drops in the Arkansas study and the Mississippi I study. 
In the New York study there are no curve drops with the 
exception of social studies. 

E. The percentage of adoptions of language arts in all the 
studies is higher than in mathematics, science, and social 
s tudies • 

F. The Mississippi II study indicates that the recent 
Mississippi adoption curves surpass those of the Arkansas 
study and the Mississippi I study. 

G. The social studies and the mathematics curves of Arkansas 
show a sharp and continuous acceleration in the adoption 
practices in comparison with the Kississippi studies. 

In general, the data from other states show that both 

1 
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Mississippi and Arkansas are starting late and following the same 
general patterns that have been set in other states. Arkansas tends 
to lag behind Mississippi in implementation. 
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